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FABIAN RESEARCH 


Quarterly Report 
HOME POLICY 


InpUsTRY AND Economics 

The Fabian Society held a successful Conference on War 
Production on November 23, which was attended by a number 
of engineers and industrial managers. We hope that as a result 
of the contacts made there the Society may be able to supply 
material to the Parliamentary Labour Party’s Supply Committee 
in the same way that our Food Committee contributes to the 
work of the corresponding Parliamentary Food Committee. An 
Economics Guiding Committee has now been set up to formulate 
an economic research programme for the Society. We hope to 
begin work shortly on a book on The Control of Industry, discussing 
the present situation and its relation to ultimate socialisation. 


SoctaL SERVICES 

The Soctal Security book progresses. When we have reached 
conclusions we plan to send a memorandum to the Beveridge 
Committee. Members interested in modern social administration 
will know that the Assistance Board (about which we published a 
recent pamphlet) is paying increased attention to the welfare 
of its clients, particularly prisoners. The Board will still, 
however, be handicapped by the limitations of its lower-grade 
staff. Research which may throw light on this problem is now 
being undertaken into the personnel of the public social services, 
their recruitment and training. The Research Secretary would be 
glad of notes from members on this topic. 


MIscELLANEOUS 

A research worker has been investigating the effects of the 
Blitz on the local services of West Ham. This work has been 
financed by the Ethical Union. We hope the results will be 
published shortly. 

Several members are helping in the compilation of a classified 
card-index of facts useful for Socialists. We are also working 
on a revised issue of Facts and Figures. 

The Library and the Society’s collection of State Papers are 
being rearranged and properly indexed. 


Pamphlets in Hand 
The Woollen Industry, Fuvenile Delinquency, The Acquisition 
of Land, The Future of Education, Local Government Regions, 
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Communal Feeding, Feeding Stuffs, The Electrical Industry, The 
Army of Tomorrow. 


COLONIAL BUREAU 


The Bureau continues with a very full programme of work. 
The Parliamentary side is becoming increasingly important, both 
in providing material for questions and for debate. There are 
so few organisations in Britain which have made a point of keeping 
regular records of current events in the colonies that the Bureau’s 
information service is being recognised as almost unique. Contacts 
with the colonies are becoming so numerous that we have arranged 
for a special Overseas Correspondent to deal with the innumerable 
points arising out of these contacts. Mrs Olive Cruchley, Labour 
Candidate for Montrose Burghs, who has lived for many years in 
Jamaica, has volunteered to take over this work. 

The research work of the Bureau is being done mainly through 
committees. A labour committee has studied with great care 
the mass of labour legislation now being introduced into the 
colonies, and has produced six documents on this subject—dealing 
with such topics as Trade Unionism in the colonies, the ILO 
conventions, and conciliation machinery. These documents have 
been presented to the Colonial Office, and formed the basis of a 
valuable deputation to the Under-Secretary of State. They are 
now to be published as a pamphlet. The Labour Committee will 
continue its work next year—dealing with the problems of social 
insurance in the colonies. 

The Bureau has also decided to set up a committee to study 
the cooperative movement in the colonies, and the means whereby 
the spread of colonial cooperation can be encouraged. The good- 
will and collaboration of a number of distinguished persons and 
organisations (including the Horace Plunkett Foundation, the 
Cooperative Union, and the International Cooperative Alliance) 
have been secured, and the basic research on this subject is now 
in full swing. Finally, a committee for the study of colonial 
administration has been appointed, and the first draft statements 
for this committee have already been prepared. 

The publications side of the work is being badly held up by 
wartime difficulties. Plan for Africa, the first book to be pub- 
lished by the Bureau, has been in print for months, but is being 
delayed owing to the requisitioning of the bookbinders. Other 
research work, which it was planned to publish in book form, 
is also suffering from unhappy delays. As the production of books 
is so difficult, attention is being switched over to the production 


of pamphlets. The first of these will embody the work of the 
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Labour Committee, described above ; a second is now in prepara- 
tion entitled Colonial. Facts and Figures—a pamphlet which is 
being called for on many sides, as no such document, containing 
easily accessible basic information about the colonies, is available. 
Work is proceeding on the book on Primary Products announced 
in the previous issue. 

The Bureau held a successful Film Show last October, by 
courtesy of the Colonial Office and the Ministry of Information. 
The Films were prepared by the Colonial Film Unit for exhibition to 
illiterate peoples, and the introductory talk of the producer was 
extraordinarily interesting. Two further functions are now being 
planned—a Saturday afternoon conference in March, and an 
Oxford week-end conference next summer. 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU 


The work of the International Bureau has now developed 
sufficiently for membership of the Bureau to be thrown open to 
British Socialists and the International Socialists now here in 
England. It is hoped to persuade responsible working members 
of the Labour Movement to join the Bureau. Personal contacts 
and discussions between the members will, we believe, do much 
towards initiating a new epoch of Socialist cooperation in Europe. 
Perhaps it is not out of place at this stage of the development of 
the Bureau to reiterate its aims, which are to prepare for a common 
outlook on problems of post-war reconstruction from a socialist 
standpoint by consideration of methods of implementing the 
Labour Party’s International Policy with special reference to 
European settlement, relations with the USSR, and Anglo- 
American Relations, to prepare the ground for a coordinated 
socialist policy during and after the war, and to secure the support 
of public opinion in this country for socialism in Europe. 

The special Study Groups mentioned in the last Quarterly 
are now meeting regularly and important and useful work is being 
done. Popular informative pamphlets on Russia, America, 
Germany and Italy are in course of preparation and will be pub- 
lished in the early part of 1942—these will be used to intensify the 
work of the Speakers’ Panel through Labour Parties and their 
affiliated organisations. 

The book, previously mentioned, dealing with the reasons for 
the failure of democracy in Europe and the lines of socialist recon- 
struction after the war, is now receiving its final editing and will 


be published in the Spring. 


THE CONTROL OF INDUSTRY 


Some Defects of the Present System 


G. D. N. Worswick 


Control of industry by the Government may take several 
forms. First of all there is direct control, where the Government 
expropriates the existing owners of an industry and runs it under 
a Government Department, as for example the Post Office, or the 
Ordnance Factories. Secondly the Government may control industry 
indirectly by rationing or allocating the factors of production, 
e.g. raw materials and labour, or by the prohibition or limitation 
of certain industrial activities, e.g. the licensing and restriction 
of civil building, or the limitation to a certain level of the output 
of non-essential consumption goods. Thirdly the Government can 
intervene in the productive system by means of price control and 
exchange control; by fixing maximum prices it can prevent the 
production of expensive clothing, for example, and force manu- 
facturers to produce only such goods as will make a profit when 
sold at or below the maximum price. In practice the Government 
has concentrated almost entirely on the second. 

These three methods of control are not independent of one 
another, nor are they, or rather should they be, independent of a 
general control of the whole economy. In fact, in order to win 
the war (and the peace), industrial control should be an integral 
part of a general plan for the whole economy. To take a single 
instance, if the Government curtails the supply of consumption 
goods, then it ought simultaneously, by rationing, to ensure that 
the reduced supplies are fairly divided among the population. 
This article is concerned with the control of industry in a rather 
narrow sense, but it should always be borne in mind that such 
control is only part of a full economic policy.! 


1 THE CONTROL OF MATERIALS 


As soon as war broke out the Chamberlain Government set 
up, under the Minister of Supply, a number of Controls for the 
principal raw materials, iron and steel, timber, cotton, wool, 
aluminium, and so on. Since then the number of materials con- 


trolled, either by the Ministry of Supply or by other Ministries, 


1A complete account of the control of industry should include a discussion of the 
control of labour parallel with the control of materials. The problem of labour control 
is. however, so wide that, as space is limited. it seems wiser to leave it out altogether 
rather than attempt to deal with such an important question in a few paragraphs. 
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(e.g. aluminium which was taken over by the Ministry of aurcraft 
Production, formed under the Churchill Government, cement under 
the Ministry of Works and Buildings), has been steadily increasing, 
quite apart from the commodities controlled by the Ministry of 
Food, with which we are not here concerned. Not only raw 
materials but various industrial commodities, e.g. machine tools, 
fireworks, metal helmets, matches, spirits (potable) production of, 
have come under control by one Ministry or another, so that at 
present there are over 60 industrial commodities under control. 
Some controls such as tin and cement were tried and then aban- 
doned. The free market in tin is in fact the sole survivor of the 
British Commodity Markets.} 

The various Controls have Statutory powers to issue or with- 
hold licences for the use of the particular material, and also to fix 
maximum prices. In some cases the Control requisitions all 
supplies of the material and becomes the sole seller to manu- 
facturers. 


Who Are the Controllers ? 


There can be no doubt about the tremendous importance of 
these Raw Material Controls. It is therefore of the greatest 
significance to know who are the Controllers who wield these con- 
siderable powers. In general the Controllers have been taken 
from among the producers, or, in the case of imported materials, 
from among the merchants concerned. Thus the Paper Controller 
and many of his assistants were paper producers up till the out- 
break of war; the Wool Controller was a wool man; the Non- 
Ferrous Metals Controller was originally Captain Oliver Lyttleton, 
himself a director of metal trading companies ; the Cement Con- 
troller was Lord Wolmer, and so on down the list. In eight or 
nine cases out of ten the Controller is dealing with his own industry 
or trade. There is one particularly striking instance where a 
whole existing cartel, the British Iron and Steel Federation, was 
taken over lock, stock and barrel, and called the Iron and Steel 
Control, and its then President, Sir Andrew Duncan, became Con- 
troller. When he went to the Board of Trade he was succeeded by 
a past President of the Federation. I said ‘taken over’, but in 
fact one should put it the other way round, for according to the 
Comptroller General, 

I have no information with regard to the [ron and Steel Control 
where the staff appears to be paid by the British Iron and Steel 

Federation, nor on the Non-Ferrous Metals Control, whose staff is 


1 Since this was written, tin has been controlled again, following the entry of Japan 
into the war. 
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provided by the British Metal Corporation in return for a fixed annual 

fee (Ministry of Supply Appropriation Account 1939, published 

28 January 1941). 

There is of course the argument that only a steel man can 
control steel, but against this must be set the authority of Sir 
William Beveridge. Describing the Ministry of Food in the last 
war, he says: 

Without exception the persons in charge of the main Divisions 
of the Ministry had no previous knowledge of the foods with which 
they were dealing. The Chairman of the Wheat Commission was 
the Earl of Crawford and Balcaries: the successive Vice-Chairmen 

. were a shipowner and a solicitor . . . This does not mean that 
experts were not employed and experience duly regarded in the 
Ministry. . . . Of experts, in the more ordinary sense of men accustomed 
to deal in the way of business with particular foods, the Ministry 
had an abundance. . . . But the business experts were always super- 
vised by laymen ; the coordination of two or three different branches 
of work was done, not by an expert in any one of them but by someone 
equally ignorant of all. 


Self Control 

It is, I believe, a pity that the Labour Party did not insist 
on a new policy in this respect when they joined the coalition 
Government, for the same game has proceeded apace. The 
Ministries and Controls are packed with business men controlling, 
not each other, which might work much better, but themselves. 
This is not to suggest, of course, that the Controllers have misused 
their statutory powers for private gain, but rather that their whole 
outlook is determined by their business activities, which in the 
past ten or twenty years have been mainly restrictive or monopo- 
listic. The British Iron and Steel Fderation, formed in 1935, 
has, in the brief period of its existence before the war, busied itself 
in limiting and even reducing productive capacity of steel, in 
restricting output and raising prices. It is now called upon to 
behave in a diametrically opposite fashion, to expand output to 
meet the enormous demands of war. Small wonder that the 
Control adopts the attitude that the steel making capacity, of 
about 15 million tons, is quite sufficient to meet war needs. As a 
matter of fact we have had to import large quanti ‘es of steel from 
USA, which is all right so long as the Battle of tue Atlantic goes 
in our favour. Controls of this type, which actually produce the 
goods controlled, are apt to pay far more attention to post-war 
problems than to immediate needs. 


Existing Channels 
Another disadvantage of control by producers or merchants 
from the industry concerned is that far too much respect is paid 
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in some cases, not all, to ‘ existing channels of trade’. The Timber 
Control is a striking example. The Baltic countries normally 
supply us with over 60% of our imports of timber, while British 
Columbia sends a far smaller proportion. The loss of the 
Scandinavian sources caused first a substantial reduction in 
imports and second a switch over to Canadian timber. Though 
the Government is the sole importer of timber, the wood is still 
handled by the normal merchants, and there were devised elaborate 
“quota” schemes so that every merchant and broker should get a 
bit of business with the appropriate 10%. No one wants to drive 
a trader out of business for the sake of doing so, but it is wasteful 
of labour and management to retain a distributive structure which 
is more than twice as large as it need be for the duration of the 
war. Not all merchants have been so lucky as the timber merchants, 
or the cotton merchants, who have been formed into Cotton Im- 
porters and Distributors Limited and are paid {500,000 a year 
for services rendered in distribution. The London Wool Market 
was rendered otiose by the bulk import policy of the respective 
control, and just went out of business for the duration. The 
Metal Exchange comes half-way in between. 


Price Fixing 

A further result of control of private industry by ex-private 
industrialists is that price policy may be anti-social. One of the 
measures adopted for nearly all Controls is to fix maximum prices 
for which the Controls have statutory powers. I will mention 
only two outstanding cases, aluminium and steel. 

In November 1939 the Aluminium Control became the sole 
seller of virgin aluminium in the United Kingdom. It had there- 
fore to buy all home production and all imports. Now nearly all 
of the British aluminium is produced by one firm, the British 
Aluminium Company. The price agreed between the Control and 
the Company was {94 a ton and the Control sold at {110 a ton, 
any profit accruing to the Treasury. This price of {94 a ton was 
strongly criticised in the House of Commons by Mr Vyvyan Adams 
on the grounds that competent authorities stated that the aluminium 
could be sold, at a profit to the Company, at {65 a ton. I am not 
an expert in these matters, but the fact that the company made 
an all-time record profit in 1939 and, despite E P T, nearly kept 
it up in 1940, perhaps bears out Adams’ point. There is additional 
confirmation that the original price was too high in the fact that, 
despite increasing costs which have caused other prices to rise by 
10, 20 or 30 per cent, the Control has not found it necessary to 
raise its price since November 1939. 
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An excessive price for aluminium is unlikely to cause any 
serious repercussions on the rest of the economic system, but an 
excessive price for steel may well do so, for high steel prices mean 
higher prices for goods in which steel is used, and these are very 
numerous. Steel prices, in fact, are likely to figure quite 
prominently in the Well-known vicious spiral. Before the war 
the Iron and Steel Federation had powers to fix prices for steel 
produced by its members, in consultation with the Import Duties 
Advisory Committee. When the war broke out the current Federa- 
tion prices were taken as the maximum prices fixed by the Control. 
Since then they have been substantially increased on several occa- 
sions. Now these maximum prices include a substantial element 
of levy which must be paid by members of the Federation to cover 
the higher costs of imported steel. But there are still some pro- 
ducers outside the ring. It is possible, though it is not definitely 
known, that some of them are pocketing the levy, to which they 
are not liable, as a profit. Furthermore, there was not in the first 
16 months of war any official check on the fairness of the actual 
maximum price fixed. Only in 1941, at the instance of the 
Comptroller General, was a Government investigation into steel 
prices set up, and even today, after more than two years of war, 
it is not known whether steel prices are excessive or not. 

In this connection, one should mention that the reluctance, 
consisting in some cases of outright refusal, of firms in some 
industries to disclose information of costs and trade secrets to 
Controllers, is due to the fear that the Controller himself may 
take advantage of the knowledge when he returns to private 
industry after the war. 


Other Defects 


All these criticisms made so far are functions of the staffing 
of the Controls by industrialists drawn from the industry con- 
cerned, and, though some Controls are functioning quite satis- 
factorily, the only way to guarantee fairness is to re-establish the 
principle that no business man shall have statutory powers to 
control his own industry. There are, however, certain defects in 
the existing system of material control which are not so imme- 
diately due to political considerations, but are more gencrally 
attributable to a conservative habit of mind and a failure to realise 
the revolutionary implications of the present war. In the early 
stages there was the well-known lack of coordination between 
controls. A producer requiring, say, five materials to complete a 
product, might obtain licences to use four of them and be held up 
for the lack of the fifth. As time went on this particular defect 
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was gradually eliminated by ad hoc methods. Again, the bulk 
importation of raw materials has enormous advantagés in war- 
time as it makes effective control much easier, since the Controller 
knows exactly what materials are available and can distribute 
accordingly. But the excessive tenderness towards existing 
interests has delayed the introduction of bulk importation for a 
considerable period. In general the most successful controls, 
e.g. wool and non-ferrous metals, introduced bulk imports at the 
very outset. 

The prevalent use of the licence for materials is an indication 
of the negative character of some controls. The idea is to prevent 
the less essential uses rather than to stimulate the more essential 
uses. The licensing system broke down altogether in the case of 
steel and was replaced by a full scale system of allocation. The 
problem of priorities is in fact one of the most obscure of all war- 
time questions. In the last analysis the Production Executive 
must decide between the various uses of materials, but how much 
power it has in relation to individual controllers is not clear. In 
general we can say that wherever it is technically possible alloca- 
tion is much to be preferred to licensing (according to some vague 
priority directive) for it enables the Production Executive to 
dovetail production beforehand, rather than to wait for the gaps to 
appear and then adopt some temporary device to try to bridge 
them. It may still be found necessary in some cases to use the 
“existing channels of trade’, and this raises a problem which 
illustrates perfectly how industrial control must be an integral 
part of a full economic plan. If, for example, existing merchants 
are to be used, how are they to be paid? There are two ways, 
both in use at present, the fixed price agreement, which is, or should 
be, binding for the war, or the percentage of turnover agreement. 
If, for example, timber prices rise, merchants automatically get 
an increase in profit. On the other hand, if there is a basic subsidy, 
as for example the {500,000 a year to Cotton Importers and 
Distributors Limited, then if costs, e.g. wages and salaries, increase 
considerably, there will be the strongest pressure to raise the 
subsidy. Only if there is a satisfactory wages policy, eliminating 
once and for all the inflationary tendencies, is it possible to insist 
on the fixed price contract for merchanting. 


2 THE LIMITATION OF SUPPLIES 

The first step in the direction of limitation of supplies of goods 
for the home civilian trade was the reduction, from April 1940, 
of the sales of textiles for home trade to 75% of the immediate 
pre-war level. In this instance there was no question of reducing 
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the size of the industries; the cut in home trade was simply to 
enable manufacturers to fulfil the increasing Government and 
export orders. The first general limitation order of June 1940 
was designed primarily to prevent the use of materials for the 
home trade, but at the end of 1940 the demand for labour became 
less easy to meet as unemployment fell and more men were called 
up, and the emphasis of the limitation orders was changed to the 
possible release of labour from non-essential industries. In order 
to obtain the greatest release of labour the Government decided 
on a scheme for ‘concentration’ of non-essential industries into 
a reduced number of factories, working full time, the remainder 
to be closed down altogether. In the Explanatory Memorandum 
on Concentration of Production, the Government explained that 
it had a choice of method: (1) compulsion, (z) negotiation with 
existing trade associations, (3) a voluntary system. The Govern- 
ment chose method (3), the voluntary system, on the grounds 
that it was speedy, flexible and in line with traditional British 
economic policy. The events have shown that the method was 
not speedy (where speed was of prime importance in cotton spinning 
owing to an acute shortage of material, compulsion was used). 
Nor was it flexible; the successful concentrations have left our 
industrial structure more rigid than ever. It seems therefore that 
the real reason for leaving it to the firms themselves to concentrate 
was indeed traditional economic policy, i.e. laisser-faire. 


Defects 


1. The voluntary system is weighted against small firms. 
The idea of the scheme was to inform each firm that it would be 
allowed in future to produce a certain quota, say 40% of production 
in some base period. The firms in an industry had then to canvass 
each other so that the joint quota of two, three or four of them 
would be sufficient to run one of their factories, the so-called 
‘nucleus’ factory, at 100% production for a 48 hour week. It does 
not need an economist to tell which firm becomes the nucleus 
of a big and small one. In fact many small businesses sold up 
to the big combines, which was a pity for two reasons. First, 
the small men are often highly efficient, which does not always 
go for the combines, and second, monopolistic tendencies were 
enhanced. 

2. If the voluntary system is successful an almost insoluble 
problem arises if the Government wishes to reduce output further 
or perhaps to increase it. In the first case you must form ‘ nucleus ’ 
firms out of existing ‘ nuclei’, in the second some ‘ unscrambling’ 
has to be done. 
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3. One of the aims of concentration ought to be the con- 
centration in the most efficient units. But if the nucleus firms 
are determined by voluntary arrangement it is only a fluke if the 
most efficient plants are hit upon. The resolute refusal of the 
Government to consider standardisation and the positive encourage- 
ment to firms to retain trade-marks and their own identity is of 
great importance here. So long as you try to keep goods identified 
in this way you cannot have maximum efficiency. 

4. There are many difficulties caused by the lack of any 
official scheme for sharing the losses due to the inevitable con- 
traction of industries of this type. In cotton spinning, for example, 
where compulsion was used, the nucleus firms contrive to earn the 
same or even greater profits while the closed firms have no business 
at all. 

Full State Control of such industries is one way out, but there 
have been suggested many other devices short of this, e.g. operating 
companies embracing all firms in an industry so that all firms share 
the profits but only some firms actually run. Such a scheme 
would have to be accompanied by abandonment of trade-marks 
for the war period, but against this would be set the possibility 
of using only the most efficient units, efficiency being used in a 
wide sense, covering technical efficiency of the factories themselves, 
lack of alternative war-work near at hand and so on. 


3 THE PRODUCTION EXECUTIVE AND THE 
REGIONAL BOARDS 


It is first necessary to say a few words about priorities. In 
the last war the priority system was by means of a grading accord- 
ing to products. In this war priorities are determined mainly 
by rationing and allocating scarce raw materials and labour. Since 
contracts are placed by various Departments it is necessary to have 
an impartial body to carry out this allocation, and to eliminate 
competition between Departments. The organisation for this 
purpose has developed through several stages marked by the 
Ministerial Priority Committee under the Chamberlain Government, 
the Production Council from May 1940 to the end of that year, 
and the Production Executive from January 1941 onwards. The 
powers of the Production Executive seem to have been considered 
inadequate by the Government itself, for in May 1941 Lord 
Beaverbrook became, temporarily, Minister of State to ‘referee’ 
in priority questions. The appointment was cancelled in July 
and the Prime Minister stated that the Production Executive 
was now responsible for settling priorities. As I mentioned: earlier 
on, it is impossible to say how far the Production Executive 
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succeeds in controlling the Raw Material Controls. On labour 
problems, of course, Mr Bevin, Chairman of the Executive, controls 
Mr Bevin, Minister of Labour, so there should be no excessive 
difficulty of coordination. 

Each department receives its share of industrial capacity and 
material (at any rate for certain principal materials, iron and steel, 
cotton and timber) and distributes them by means of its own 
priority organisation. Equally important with the priority system 
of the Departments are their progressing organisations which are 
able to speed up, control or shift production directly. 


Decentralisation 

The needs of the priority system itself and of progressing 
made a certain degree of decentralisation essential. (1) the system 
requires a knowledge of capacity and this can only be fully ascer- 
tained by men on the spot: hence the original Area Boards. 
(2) The progressing work can only be done properly by local 
officers. (3) The same argument should apply to cost control. 
(4) If production is held up for lack of materials, the necessary 
speed in taking remedial action can only be achieved by a local 
organisation. (5) The same applies if a firm cannot fulfil its orders 
for lack of equipment. 

The regional organisation has passed through three stages 
since the outbreak of war. 

(1) The original Area Boards, consisting only of Departmental 
officials which did little owing to lack of defined objectives. The 
main idea was to collect information about small firms. 

(2) In the summer of 1940 the Area Boards were reconstituted 
so as to include representatives of employers and trade unions. 
The functions of the reconstituted Boards were still undefined ; 
their main job seems to have been to collect information about 
industrial capacity. One particular Board, the London and South 
Eastern, was very progressive and set up nine capacity clearing 
centres, but by the autumn of 1940 they were still only dealing 
with big engineering firms. The main achievement of the new 
Boards was in fact the survey of machine tool capacity which first 
became available a year after the war began. They did not, 
however, do much to overcome difficulties of priority ; there were 
still in autumn 1940 complaints of idle capacity, lack of materials 
which had been allocated and so on. 

(3) In June 1941 the Boards were again reconstituted with 
extended membership, and this time became directly responsible 
to the Production Executive. They were renamed ‘ Regional 
Boards of the Production Executive’. Their purpose has now 
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been defined and it appears that they are definitely advisory and 
deal directly with a Central Joint Advisory Committee of 12 
employers and 12 Trade Unionists. Their functions are to main- 
tain the register of capacity, to arrange the interchange of machine 
tools, and to advise on action to be taken to adapt the distribution 
of orders to the capacity of firms. Thus the Regional Boards have 
hardly any executive powers, though these powers may be granted 
in case of an emergency. 


Make the Boards Responsible 
As early as the summer of 1940 the Select Committee an 
National Expenditure had recommended strongly that the Area 
Boards should be fully responsible for all area work concerned with 
production, capacity, labour and transport, and should coordinate 
and execute the decisions of the Government Priority Committees. 
We must therefore consider some of the reasons why the 
Select Committee’s recommendations have not been followed. The 
first is the vested interest of the different Departments. At the 
moment each Department maintains its own organisation, whereas 
for effective decentralisation it is essential to have one body for 
each area responsible for material, labour, capacity and so on. 
Secondly, decentralisation would render _ sub-contracting 
superfluous. The Government policy has been to place larger 
contracts with big firms than they can handle themselves and to 
rely on the big firms to ferret out the multitude of small firms 
and pass on some of the original contract. The system of sub- 
contracting is open to many serious objections, e.g. the main con- 
tractors’ profit, for which there is often little justification. Also 
the choice of sub-contractors is left to the main contractor and 
there is no guarantee that idle capacity will be fully used. The 
Capacity Clearing Centres go some way to meet this last point, 
but the Regional Boards have no powers to insist that a particular 
plants hould be used for a particular sub-contract. The profit 
incentive is insufficient to ensure the full use of idle capacity. 
There is much to be said for handing over all existing sub- 
contracts to the Regional Boards, who could then place them in 
the most suitable way. In fact there is the strongest case for 
full decentralisation, so that the Regional Boards would become 
local branches of the Production Executive and would do all the 
surveying, progressing, costing and distribution of orders in the 
Region. The Central Executive could draw up a production plan, 
distribute orders en bloc to each region, allocate materials corre- 
spondingly and leave the details to the Regional office. One should 
add that it is not sufficient to leave contracts to the Departments 
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or the Central Executive and let the Regional Boards do all the rest, 
for the placing of contracts depends on both the capacity survey 
and cost-control. 


BRING IN THE WORKERS ! 

It will be seen that there are many defects in the existing 
system of control of industry, some of a political and some of a 
purely technical character. The Controls, the methods of Con- 
centration of Industry, the Regional Boards could-all be sub- 
stantially improved or changed for the better. This is all at the 
top, as it were, but in conclusion something should be said about 
the other end of the productive system—the workers. Even if 
all the defects so far mentioned were remedied, it would not follow 
that the increase in output would be the greatest possible increase. 
There are many small hitches and hold-ups in production which 
cannot be eliminated by even the most perfect Governmental 
machinery. They can only be eliminated by the men on the spot, 
the managers and the workers. Thus, quite apart from all the 
gaps in the system of control already mentioned, one of the most 
serious gaps is the lack of proper machinery whereby workers 
in the factory can make suggestions for increasing output and 
reducing lost time and waste. The shop-stewards have in many 
cases attempted to bridge this gap, but in general, or at any rate 
until recently, they have been principally concerned with grievances 
over wages. conditions and so on. Many of them are now acting 
as a channel between workers and managers for questions of 
production, but in view of the importance of the knowledge of 
the man on the job, it is fair to say that one of the principal 
deficiencies in our present organisation, which must be made good, 
is the lack of an organised, officially recognised machinery for the 
workers in the factories to sit side by side with the management 
so as to pool their ideas and suggestions in order not only to defeat 
the Nazis more quickly, but to establish a more secure basis for 
industrial relations in the future. 
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AMERICAN LABOUR TODAY 


Ernest Davies 


The vital importance of American production to the war 
effort makes American labour affairs a close concern of this country. 
The attitude of American trade unionism to the war, its relation- 
ship to the Administration and its strike policy in defence industries, 
all have today as important a bearing on the outcome of the war 
as labour affairs at home. But the general pattern of American 
labour is as complex as a bad surrealist painting, its problems 
tangled and confused, its actions contradictory and paradoxical. 
A friendly administration but a hostile public opinion; union 
rivalry but a united rank and file; a leadership sometimes inspired 
by personal animosities, sometimes manceuvring for power, at 
other times engaged in racketeering, differing over its attitude to 
Roosevelt’s foreign policy but agreeing in opposition to the 
administration of the defence programme and anti-labour legisla- 
tion—all were part of the background of labour’s fight to preserve 
its rights in face of a war emergency which threatened to curtail 
them. In normal circumstances a period of industrial boom, 
harbouring the worst features of unchecked inflation, provides 
labour with an opportunity to improve its position, use its power 
to enforce higher wages and improve working conditions. So 
incensed did the public become with the irresponsible and often 
misrepresented acts of labour’s leaders that the reverse occurred. 
The emergency was used to attack labour’s rights by attempting to 
take away important gains of the last decade. Roosevelt alone 
stood between the unions and an anti-labour Congress backed by 
an anti-labour public opinion. Now that the United States is at 
war the position has changed and a more amicable relationship 


established. 
AF of L and CIO 


American labour has always differed in its set-up from British 
trade union organisation. The American Federation of Labour 
under the late Samuel Gompers was conservative and non-political. 
Its practice was to work through those politicians from whom it 
could extort promises of support. From that position, under its 
present president William Green, it has advanced little, and only 
to the extent to which it has been driven by the vigorous rivalry 
of the, at first, more progressive, Congress of Industrial Organisa- 
tion. The latter set out to organise the workers on an industrial 
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basis as opposed to the craft organisation of the AF of L. The 
conservative and wealthy railway brotherhoods remained inde- 
pendent of both these federations. 


THE NEW DEAL 


Trade unions were given a great impetus with Roosevelt’s 
elé¢tion as President and with the initiation of the New Deal. 
In addition to his social security legislation, Roosevelt served 
Labour well with the legalising of collective bargaining and banning 
of company unions. Under the Wagner Act, one of the major 
New Deal achievements, a union chosen by the workers must be 
accepted as representing all the workers for bargaining purposes. 
In a plant where rival unions claim this right, elections must take 
place, and can be ordered and supervised by the National Labour 
Relations Board, set up under the New Deal to enforce Roosevelt’s 
labour legislation. This was the only means of solving rival claims 
between the AF of L, the CIO or company controlled: unions 
to represent the workers. Under the dynamic and powerful 
leadership of John L. Lewis, the CIO invaded not only fields 
hitherto untouched by organised labour but also AF of L terri- 
tory; from this many strikes have arisen. Between the two 
the Administration remained impartial, its purpose being to 
administer the labour legislation fairly. As great a cause of strikes 
was the refusal of some employers to accept collective bargaining, 
and here the NLRB had to enforce the Wagner Act, challenged 
by the employers in the courts but finally declared constitutional 
in its present form. Although a great number of disputes were 
jurisdictional, rivalry between unions, combined with labour’s 
increased power, also led to strikes for improved working con- 
ditions. The union conducting a successful strike would increase 
its prestige with the workers and help it to become the accepted 
representative of all. 

In the mines, with John L. Lewis as President of the United 
Mineworkers of America, and in the previously unorganised auto- 
mobile industry, the Cl O was particularly successful. Its 
greatest victories were won this year when it secured a closed shop 
in the Appalachian coalfields and a union shop in the Ford works. 
The C10, being more progressive, attracted not only the younger 
element among the workers, but also left wing groups, and from 
its earliest days was dubbed Communist by anti-labour elements. 
Certain of its leaders were Communists or fellow travellers, but 
not Lewis, who with increasing power became a powerful trade 
union Bose. Many office holders were his appointees and under 
the American system such jobs can be very lucrative. The 
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A F of L bans communists from holding office in any of its affiliated 
unions. The CIO had many growing pains, irresponsible local 
leadership and lack of trained personnel being by no means the 
Jeast ; constituent unions also became less easy to control from 
the centre and there were many unofficial strikes. 


ROOSEVELT AND LEWIS 


During his first two administrations, Roosevelt had been 
backed by Lewis, but for personal reasons the latter withdrew his 
support prior to the 1940 election. One rumoured reason was 
Roosevelt’s failure to appoint Lewis to high office in the defence 
administration, and another his wish to name the appointees to 
other labour jobs, including membership of the NLRB. But 
the main cause of the trouble was the clash of two powerful 
personalities, neither of whom was willing ‘to surrender to the 
other. In October 1940 Lewis set himself up against majority 
opinion when he commanded CIO members to vote for Wendell 
Willkie for President. So strong was the CIO at this time, and 
so closely divided was the country between Willkie and Roosevelt, 
that the result would have been determined by the CI O vote if 
solidly cast. Lewis was so confident that the CI O membership 
would follow his lead that he announced rejection of his advice 
would be regarded by him as a vote of no confidence. The rank 
and file ignored his instructions and the vote for Roosevelt in 
industrial areas declined less than in the country as a whole. Lewis 
resigned and Philip Murray, a supporter of Lewis, replaced him 
as President. 

From then on, Lewis became increasingly active in his 
opposition to the Administration’s foreign policy, and he was 
more than ever dependent upon the Communists who were on 
occasion instrumental in organising subversive strikes to hamper 
defence production. When Germany invaded Russia and the 
Communist Party reversed its policy, the Communist union leaders 
were in a dilemma: they had to choose between the party line 
and Lewis, to whom they were behoven for their jobs. Rank and 
file opinion, unlike that of some of the leaders, was strongly on 
the side of all aid to all enemies of Nazi Germany. Lewis now 
aligned himself unequivocally with the isolationists, but Philip 
Murray did not declare himself at this time. Nor did the changed 
position put an end to the fight, which had intensified since the 
war started in 1939, against Communist influence within the Trade 
Unions. 

With the CIO holding its annual convention in November, 
Lewis needed a spectacular victory to regain the leadership. 
Arguing logically as an Isolationist that America was not 
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endangered, and that labour was therefore justified in seizing the 
opportunity to improve its position during the defence boom, 
he challenged the great steel interests. Earlier in the year he had 
achieved an important labour victory by obtaining a closed shop 
agreement for the Appalachian coal fields: this he now hoped to 
extend to cover the ‘ captive’ mines owned by the steel industry. 
Had he succeeded in time, his prestige would have risen to such 
an extent that he might well have recaptured the Presidency of 
the CIO. As in the case of the election of 1940, he failed to gauge 
majority opinion, which was already intolerant of defence strikes 
and impatient with the Administration for failing to curb them. 
He won, after arbitration following a strike, too late. 


LABOUR AND THE ADMINISTRATION 


Roosevelt fought hard to restrain Congress from passing 
anti-labour legislation. He was anxious to retain labour co- 
operation for the defence programme and to keep intact the labour 
legislation which was the main achievement of his New Deal. 
Relying on mediation, he had previously only acted when it failed, 
and then had striven to be impartial as between labour and 
employer. Thus when the army seized the North American 
aviation plant it ended an unofficial strike supported by neither 
the A F of L nor the CIO; when the Navy took over the Kearney 
shipyards, owned by a subsidiary of the US Steel Corporation, 
Roosevelt was able to blame the company because it challenged 
collective bargaining as guaranteed by the New Deal. Murray 
was opposed to the use of force in ending strikes in any circum- 
stances. The public, while approving the action, disapproved the 
situation which required it, and was impatient at the President 
for being, as it considered, weak in his dealings with labour. 
Following these disputes Congress attempted to legislate to prevent 
strikes; the AF of L and the CIO lobbied vigorously and 
Roosevelt was against a Bill which would in effect have forbidden 
strikes. The President’s policy at that time was to prevent sub- 
versive and jurisdictional strikes but not legitimate ones. 

Although to this extent Roosevelt has bee: fighting labour’s 
battle, he has won its support only for his foreig . policy. Labour 
and the Administration fell out over labour’s share in defence 
administration. The C10O’s bold schemes for increasing pro- 
duction were turned down, notably the Reuther plan for intensified 
defence production in the automobile industry, and Murray’s plan 
for the steel industry. An additional cause for disagreement was 
that both the A F of L and the CIO demanded a greater share 
in management, while Philip Murray and Stanley Hillman, for- 
merly powerful in the CI O and now Labour Director of the Office 
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of Production Management at Washington, disagreed over labour 
representation on defence bodies. Hillman proposed labour 
advisory committees with personnel named by himself, but Murray 
dissented and suggested industrial councils with equal manage- 
ment and labour representation. In contrast, the AF of L was 
on good terms with the administration so far as prevention of 
strikes was concerned. It sponsored agreements between the 
OPM and its affiliated unions banning strikes and lockouts in 
certain defence industries. This friendly relation caused friction 
with the CIO, who accused the administration of favouring the 
AF of L and of giving it a monopoly in the construction trades. 
The latter point arose over the refusal of a contract to the Currier 
Company in Detroit for prefabricated construction, although its 
tender was the lowest by a considerable margin. The AF of L 
having a monopoly of construction unions is opposed to pre- 
fabrication, and the Currier Company was organised by the CIO. 
Hillman came under fire and a Washington investigation was 
called. This revealed a most complicated situation at the bottom 
of which was a dirtily conducted fight between the unions con- 
cerned. In it Lewis’s brother was involved. 

When Lewis called the strike in the coal fields, he was sure 
of support on the issue involved, and Murray, to retain the leader- 
ship, had to back him. This he was able to do publicly by resign- 
ing from the National Defence Mediation Board when it ruled 
against the closed shop. When the strike ended, Roosevelt refused 
to accept the resignations of Murray and Thomas Kennedy, the 
other CIO representative, so Murray, having made his protest, 
stays put. Any difference between the rank and file and Lewis’s 
policy was not on the issue involved, but on the wisdom of refusing 
mediation in face of a hostile public opinion. Lewis having failed 
to win his closed shop prior to the Convention, did not appear, 
and Murray was re-elected President by acclaim. This was a 
triumph for labour’s support for the war and Roosevelt’s foreign 
policy, and not a vote of censure on Lewis. The convention passed 
resolutions against the administration on defence production, and 
demanded a greater share in management. All the same it meant 
the eclipse of Lewis. Murray, however, is a sick man, but the 
change augured better relations with the administration. The 
tragic aftermath of the strike was anti-labour legislation. Roosevelt 
could no longer restrain Congress and, although he was willing 
to support moderate legislation, aimed at settlement of defence 
strikes through compulsory mediation, the House of Representatives 
ran away and by a two to one majority voted drastic 
and unworkable legislation. The Republicans and reactionary 
Democrats from the rural and southern constituencies united for 
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the purpose. Democrats from the industrial constituencies voted 
solidly against the bill.- The Senate, less reactionary than the 
House, would have toned down this legislation but insufficiently 
to remove the bitterness it evoked. Japan’s sudden attack saved 
labour from its worst setback in years. Labour’s first reaction 
to this threat to the nation was to call off actual and threatened 
strikes, to pledge itself to work hard and long and to agree to meet 
with employers and the administration to work out a no-strike 
plan for the duration. In the last war labour peace was established 
‘n vastly different circumstances. Collective bargaining was not 
-hen legally established and insistence on its recognition by 
employers was labour’s bargaining counter. This time it may 
well be the closed shop for which labour may hold out. Anti-labour 
feeling is so strong, labour’s stock so low and many an American 
employer so unscrupulously bitter in his hatred of unions that 
this conciliatory mood, swept in on the tide of national unity, 
may be short-lived. Labour is fully conscious that the industrialist 
will take advantage of its unanimous support for the war to further 
his own selfish ends. For any rights surrendered the unions will 
rightly demand full compensation. 

For all the A F of L’s protests of willingness to unite with the 
C10, a merger is impossible without one of the warring leopards 
changing its spots. The AF of L is conservative, non-political 
and a vested interest, and the recent racketeering scandals, in 
which certain of its leaders were involved, has harmed labour’s 
cause. The CI O is progressive, its leaders more politically minded 
and, with exceptions, more conscious of labour’s. responsibility. 
There is racketeering in the CIO as well, and it will continue 
throughout American unions until there is compulsory publication 
of union accounts. Labour has been unjustly served by a press 
which has unmercilessly misrepresented the unions, whose rivalries 
are played upon and exploited by an unscrupulous industrial 
system. Against the employer labour has fought for no more 
than its rights—enforcement of legalised collective bargaining, 
higher wages and improved working conditions and the closed 
shop. But such strikes have been overshadowed by those caused 
by union rivalry. Lewis’s cause has been just but his tactics, 
inspired by animosity to a President more than sympathetic to 
labour, atrocious. 

In America as here, war must curtail labour’s rights, but to 
a less extent than an anti-labour Congress was about to do. War 
provides an opportunity for a consolidation of the immense gains 
of recent years and the reestablishment of trade unions in the 
public esteem. If wise counsels prevail, a saner and more united 
trade union movement will emerge. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 
Joan Simeon Clarke 


We publish below the text of a speech delivered recently to the 
Lancashire, Cheshire and North Wales Federation of Trades Councils 
by the Research Secretary of the Fabian Society. Mrs Clarke makes 
no attempt to solve here the fundamental problems of reconstructing the 
Social Services ; Committees of the Labour Party, of the Fabian 
Society, and of many other bodies' are already at work on this. The 
following is a description of what, in Mrs Clarke’s view, should be 
the ultimate pattern of a coordinated and constructive social service 
scheme. 

Today, more than ever before, people are demanding Social 
Security, and they look to the Labour movement and to the Trade 
Unions to procure this for them. They want first a plan and 
then the political drive which will push it through. Vague promises: 
of social security after the war are not enough. Social Security 
cannot be artificially grafted on to our national life at a specific 
point of time. It must be rooted deep in our national economy. 
Our social services can no longer be merely palliative methods 
for easing poverty. They must act constructively to equip our 
citizens for life in the modern world. 


THE NEED FOR A PLAN 


But first we need a plan. It is true that we have a con-. 
glomeration of social services which once made us one of the fore- 
most nations in the world in this respect. But it is equally true 
that they do not give that fundamental security which people 
are demanding. For one thing we are today building on out- 
moded conceptions of what the social services are meant to do. Both 
Health and Unemployment Insurance were intended only to 
supplement savings in a temporary sort of way, and the plans for 
contributory Old Age Pensions laid by the Labour Government 
in 1924, and introduced by the Tories in 1925, were based on the 
same assumptions. As an ultimate bulwark against ‘ destitution ’, 
whatever that really means, there has always been the Poor Law, 
the fundamentals of which have changed very little over the last 
400 years. Today we need, not only reconstruction of our social 
services, but a complete restatement of their ultimate ends. 

We begin with the assumption that we can’t talk in a 
vacuum about remodelling the social services because we have 
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already got complicated and deeply entrenched schemes which 
must be taken into account in any plans we make. However, 
the chief part of existing schemes is a 30-year-old inheritance 
from a Liberal Government, which may very well not 
represent satisfactory solutions either of present-day problems 
or of mid-2oth century Socialist demands. 

We must formulate those demands now, and make a plan, or we 
shall only be presented in the end with a rehash of what we have 
already got—e.g. 3s. on N.H.I., or supplementary pensions for the 
aged, which are just relief disguised. These are advances, but 
they do not provide full social security in the modern sense. 
Therefore, we must first decide our basic aims, and then see how 
they match up with our existing services, or how the latter can be 
adapted to meet modern social needs. 


WHAT WE WANT 

A man is entitled to a guarantee that he can plan ahead for 
himself and his family with reasonable confidence that his standard 
of living will be maintained. That if he is out of work, or sick, or 
disabled, his family won’t suffer, and that he will be able to main- 
tain his self-respect as a member of the community. That when 
he is old he will not be poverty-stricken. That whatever happens 
to him his children will be able to grow up to be healthy and 
responsible citizens. 

In addition he wants an assurance that if some contingency 
befalls him, not only will he have cash maintenance, but that the 
best means will be available to restore him to his normal con- 
dition. If he is sick he wants to be sure that he will have first-class 
treatment ; if he loses his right arm he wants to be taught to earn 
his living with his left arm and his two legs ; if he is out of a job 
he wants help in finding the right job to go back to. With all 
this he expects to meet with courtesy and consideration from 
those who deal with his just claims. Cash alone is not enough. 
Our slogan should be Cash Plus Service. 


CASH BENEFITS 


Basic rates should be uniform for all benefits and allowances 
including dependants’ allowances; secondly, these rates should 
be high enough to maintain an adequate standard of food, clothing 
and domestic amenities, so that long periods on benefit would not 
impair vitality, as at present; and thirdly, there should be an 
unlimited ‘benefit period’. Workers should no longer be able 
to ‘run out of benefit’ although their situation is unchanged, and 
be subjected to a means test for assistance. At present all the 
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social insurance rates of benefit are so low that in every case supple- 
mentation is liable to be necessary where the worker has no other 
resources. 


Pensions 


At present old people are financed from four sources, and 
three of them—Customs and Excise (for non-contributory O.A.P.), 
the Assistance Board and Public Assistance—demand a Means 
Test. In fact, it is now possible for an old person to undergo all 
three of them in a series. Not only must pension rates be raised, 
but their administration unified. The Pensioners’ Means Test 
must go, which means that Old Age Pensions must be universal. 
Universal Old Age Pensions have been advocated times without 
number. Even in 1919 a non-political Departmental Committee 
advocated this. Since then the Labour Party has embodied this 
in their programme, and New Zealand has gone one better and 
introduced superannuation for all aged citizens. The present 
Labour Party programme provides for a basic flat rate pension 
with an additional voluntary but State-run insurance for additional 
pensions which would match up more nearly to the recipients’ own 
standard of living. 


Family Allowances 


Old age comes to us all, naturally and inevitably. In the 
same way all are young, and for a time helpless and needing extra 
care and specially good provision. Social Security is for the 
children, too. It is for the children of the healthy, normal, 
employed worker, as well as for the sick and the workless. It is 
for the children of the rich and poor alike. The State should share 
responsibility for the next generation by making an allowance 
for all children. But these allowances should have nothing to do 
with industry and no connection with wages. They should be paid 
to the mothers expressly for the health and welfare of the children. 
In France and Belgium such allowances were connected with 
industry, and this system is rightly suspect in this country. But 
in New Zealand, a modern Socialist State, children’s allow- 
ances are paid to children in right of childhood and of citizenship. 
People in this country also, who can have intelligent and healthy 
children, should be free to do so knowing that their income will 
expand in proportion to their families. Nor should workers wishing 
to change their jobs or go on strike be handicapped in their decisions 
by knowing that by doing so they must make their children 


suffer. 
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COORDINATION OF ADMINISTRATION 

However good our cash provisions, they will not be of full 
use unless they are properly administered. In the past the Labour 
movement has rather neglected the extremely important problems 
of the administration of the social services, but since the blitz 
we have learnt that muddled, uncoordinated administration can 
be the cause of real suffering. We all know how people had to 
trek from office to office in the blitz, telling their story to one clerk 
after another. This isn’t just the fault of the blitz. It is 
the fault of poor social service administration all the way 
through. 

Take the unemployed man who is out of work a long time. 
To begin with, he is on benefit. But one day he finds that 
though himself, his family and his needs are exactly as they were 
yesterday, he has ‘ Run out of Benefit’. The Assistance Board 
visits him and he is subjected to a means test. After a time he 
falls sick. He gets his National Health Insurance brought to him 
by the agent of his Approved Society (unless he is a deposit con- 
tributor, when he embarks on correspondence with the Ministry 
at Blackpool). If he is sick for more than 19 days the Board’s 
allowance stops. National Health Insurance alone is entirely 
inadequate to support him and his family, and his next step must 
be to apply for Public Assistance. He is visited by another officer 
and undergoes another Means Test. By this time to procure his 
income he has been interviewed by : 

(1) The Clerk at the Employment Exchange. 

(2) The Investigating Clerk of the Board. 

(3) The Agent of his Approved Society. 

(4) The Relieving Officer. 

All come from different places and demand the filling up of different 
forms. 

Without discussing now the intricacy of administrative detail, 
which would take too long, I want to say that I believe that co- 
ordination can be effected. I can envisage a centrally placed 
social service centre in each town or smaller district, accessible, 
well-built, cheerful, light, where all claims, written and personal, 
for social service benefit shall be dealt with. I am thinking of,a 
building similar to our best and newest Town Halls. Record- 
keeping in each should be centralised, so that nobody ever had 
to repeat their particulars over and over again to different clerks 
in different places. Even if our social services were not themselves 
coordinated behind the scenes, as we hope they will be, the clients 
of the social services should be able to go to one place only, for 
all purposes. They should not be subjected to the inconvenience 
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and ignominy of incessantly making new applications to new clerks 
as they pass arbitrarily from category to category. Take our 
unemployed sick man. The Assistance Board had his record, 
but the PAC made an entirely new record all for themselves. 
In the scheme I am outlining, at the point where he fell sick his 
record would, if necessary, be automatically passed within the 
building from one department to another. But as far as he was 
concerned it would make no difference. His situation would be 
unchanged, and his income would arrive without administrative 
quibbling. The emphasis would no longer be on legal technicalities, 
but on human facts. The whole emphasis should be on restoring 
his earning capacity and on maintaining his dignity and self-respect 
until this has been done. 


Personnel 

The social services should be services with quite definite con- 
structive functions. The staffing of such centres is exceptionally 
important, and that is where our social services are at present 
weak. It should be absolutely impossible for a client of the social 
services to be spoken to insultingly, to be kept waiting in long 
queues or pushed into dreary waiting rooms until shouted for. 
But that is what often happens today at the Assistance Board and 
in many Public Assistance Offices. And the Board, particularly, 
employs ignorant, ill-paid, untrained clerks to do the work of 
seeing their clients—‘applicants’ as the Board! calls them. People 
needing social service benefits should have as much courtesy and 
consideration as a wealthy client gets when he calls on his solicitor. 
And if it happens that a man is worried by something connected 
with his benefit or his disability he should have the opportunity 
to sit down privately and discuss his business with a sensible, 
courteous, interested officer. The service part of the social services 
should include individual service. And only picked people, 
courteous, trained, intelligent, should be permitted to interview 
members of the public. 


A POSITIVE HEALTH SERVICE 

But given your adequate cash allowance and the rationalised, 
humanised administration of it, the job is not completed. Cash 
is not enough. When people come within the sphere of the social 
services they have needs that cannot be fulfilled by maintenance 
allowances only. The sick need healing; the disabled need help 
in overcoming their disability ; the unemployed need work, and 


1 But not its Chairman! See Lord Soulbury’s excellent speech of 31 October, 1941, 
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until they find it they need occupation and somewhere to go; 
the old need companionship, work within their powers, and the 
assurance that they are not to be thrown out of the community. 
These needs are not peculiar to poor people. They do not dis- 
appear if people are wealthy. They are primary human and 
economic needs, and needs with which the State should be very 
much concerned, for until they are assuaged their victims will be 
unhappy and dissatisfied, and engrossed in their own troubles. 
They will not be free to take part actively in community life nor 
to be cooperating partners in a democratic state. 

But at present these needs are inadequately met. The whole 
drive should be towards getting people back to normal as far as 
this is possible, or, as in the case of the aged, towards minimising 
their handicaps. Take the problem of the sick. A few lucky 
people with keen panel doctors may feel that every effort is made 
to restore them from sickness to health. But you must balance 
against that the many people whose doctors are too rushed to 
give them long consultations and who let them get out of bed and 
trek to the surgery when they should still be visited at home, and 
who are signed off and sent back to work before they are really 
fit. Add to that the many who need specialist treatment, con- 
valescence, artificial teeth or limbs, and whose Approved Societies 
do not make provision for these. The panel system is no positive 
health service. It is a second-rate jumble of odds and ends of 
medical treatment. 

I hope that in the future we shall see a network of accessible 
Health Centres, fully staffed with doctors, nurses and health 
visitors. From these centres doctors would visit patients in their 
homes, and patients coming to the centres would get every sort 
of up-to-date treatment coupled with individual attention. This 
service should be as universally available as education is today. 
And it should be free. The Labour Party has already declared 
its policy on these general lines when the 1934 Conference passed 
a resolution in favour of separating health benefits from medical 
treatment and having the latter publicly provided. The sick 
man or woman or child should know that he or she has 
an absolute right to go to the nearby Health Centre, to have 
first-class individual treatment; the whole medical resources 
of the community should be focused on that citizen till 
health is restored. Behind the Health Centres, and reinforcing 
them, I hope we shall have a first-class and coordinated publicly 
run hospital system. 

Coupled with the health service should be an efficient and 
highly skilled rehabilitation service. Such a scheme is now 
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getting under way for the Forces. It should be available for every 
injured person. And rehabilitation should mean doing the com- 
plete job. Healing the injury should come first, followed, where 
necessary, by a complete service of mental and physical restora- 
tion, so that the worker both felt and seemed 100% back to normal. 
Lastly, again where necessary, comes retraining for suitable 
employment. The partially disabled worker can earn and be 
self-supporting, but only if there is a widely recognised and reliable 
system for finding him the sort of job that he can do and for seeing 
that once in it he is not victimised by the employer’s suspicions 


of his health. 
CONCLUSION 


Only a skeleton plan for the reconstruction of the social 
services has been outlined. Almost every point would need a 
lecture to itself for further amplification, but, briefly, the scheme 
I have outlined envisages a social service system which would 
recognise to the full the dignity of the citizen and human rights 
of every individual, and which would put human needs before 
red tape. On the cash side I foresee a rationally comprehensive 
system giving uniform benefit rates high enough to maintain 
claimants and their dependants properly, and running for the 
whole period of need and not for a limited number of weeks to be 
followed by means-tested assistance. Add to that universal Old 
Age Pensions, and universal children’s allowances. All these pay- 
ments should be administered from central, pleasant, modern and 
accessible Social Service Centres, by intelligent, trained, high-grade 
officers, with facilities for consultation and discussion as required. 
Parallel with the Social Service Centres I think that we shall have 
up-to-date health centres giving free, first-class medical treat- 
ment available for the whole population. The aim of the 
medical, nursing and lay team at these centres will be to restore 
the health of the patients in the knowledge that the community 
wants and will provide the best possible treatment. For the 
disabled an extension of treatment should include rehabilitation, 
retraining and, eventually, the finding of suitable employment. 

These are commonsense suggestions within the bounds of 
possibility. They are the right of every citizen, and it is in the 
interest of the whole community, especially of a democratic State, 
to see that they are carried out. The Labour and Trade Union 
movements have a chance as never before to plan now a future 
order which, after the war, they will be strong enough to see carried 
out. The people want security. With security we should give 
them economic freedom, self-respect and happiness. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


How Shall Reconstruction be Paid For ? 


Charles Latham JP, LCC 


Leader of the London County Council 


The problem of local government finance after the war can 
be broadly divided into two parts. There will be the expenditure 
for reconstruction and planning, including the repair and replace- 
ment of damaged or destroyed property. This will be mainly 
capital expenditure. There will also be ordinary expenditure of 
local authorities in maintaining existing social services, expanding 
them, and providing new ones, to meet not only the needs flowing 
from the wider conceptions of building a new Britain, but also 
from a more urgent demand to fill the obvious gaps in our social 
system. This will be mainly annual maintenance expenditure. 

Before the war it had become obvious that the financing of 
local government from local rates plus government grants was 
proving inadequate to meet the growing expenditure of expanding 
social services. Clearly the cost of reconstruction cannot be cast 
upon local authorities. Nor is the case satisfactorily met by 
saying that the government must find the money. However we 
estimate the potentialities of direct taxation, higher income tax 
or special expedients (such as a capital levy or a new scheme of 
inheritance taxation or annual capital tax), the national exchequer 
will be hard put to it to meet national requirements. 

I submit for consideration the following approach to these 
twin problems. The proposals are personal and should not be 
regarded as committing anyone, not even at this stage myself. 

In this article I will deal with the cost of reconstruction and 
replanning. This will be heavy—how heavy we cannot estimate 
until the war is over. It will include the repair of damaged 
property and the replacement of property destroyed, the pro- 
jection of new roads and streets, rebuilding undesirable areas, 
provision of open spaces, etc. This will be non-recurring capital 
expenditure : it will involve some measure of annual maintenance 
expenditure, but this can be dealt: with, I suggest, in the normal 
budgets of local authorities. 


A RECONSTRUCTION LOAN 


To provide local authorities with the capital monies for re- 
planning and reconstruction, the State should raise a loan or loans 
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at a moderate rate of interest. The stock could be designated 
“Reconstruction Stock’ and should’ be redeemable over a periad 
of, say, not longer than 30/40 years. The service of the loan, 
that is to say, the annual interest and sinking fund payments, 
should be provided by the imposition for the term of the stock 
of an annual rent-charge on all land and buildings of such an 
amount as will annually provide the sum necessary. This annual 
rent-charge, which might vary in amount from time to time, should 
be borne by the owners and intermediate lessors rateably according 
to their interests in the property, by way of deductions from ground 
or other rents as is the case with Income Tax Schedule A at the 
present time. The basis of assessment of the rent-charge could 
be the existing valuation for Schedule A. It is true that these 
valuations, like those for rating purposes, do not take fair account 
of land not developed or poorly developed. Clearly undeveloped 
land should not escape its fair contribution and must be brought 
within the scheme on an equitable basis, and this should not be 
impracticable. Since the terminable annual rent-charge would 
be imposed on all land and buildings the relative values of such 
ought not to be seriously affected. It is correct that this rent- 
charge would amount to a reduction of the income from land and 
buildings, from which income otherwise arising would be exempt. 
But on the other hand it will be especially land and buildings 
which will benefit both as to value and income from the expendi- 
ture of money on reconstruction. Whilst the holders of fixed 
charges such as mortgagees and debenture-holders, and also prefer- 
ence shareholders, would ordinarily escape the proposed rent- 
charge, that is an anomaly which exists and maybe is inescapable 
in our existing structure of private ownership. Any charge im- 
posed upon property from which these owners of prior claims to 
income are not specifically required to contribute has this result, 
but the owners of the property itself are and would be the ultimate 
beneficiaries of any increase in its value or income. ; 
It would no doubt be practicable to require mortgagees holding 
fixed charges on land and buildings to contribute proportionately 
to the amount of their mortgages as is the case with the 
contributions under the War Damage Act, and arrangements 
could, if desirable, be devised to bring in debenture-holders to 
the extent that their charges include land and buildings. Similarly 
it would not be outside the scope of ingenuity to require the holders 
of preference shares to make their cquitable contribution. It 
should ‘not, however, be overlooked that any such arrangements 
would be complicated in operation and would not exclude the 
probability that the terms of new mortgagees would be raised to , 
ux 
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cover the contributions, and the rates of dividend on new preference 
shares would rise so as to off-set the contributions. 

Out of the monies raised by means of this Reconstruction Loan, 
local authorities should be able to borrow free of interest and free 
of repayment for purposes defined to be included in replanning 
and reconstruction. 


ADVANTAGES 


A scheme such as this has many merits. It is not free from 
defects—nor could any scheme be. It would spread the cost of 
reconstruction equitably over the whole country and would not 
leave its burden to be borne only by those districts where damage 
had occurred, and over all owners, whether their property had 
been damaged or not. It may, with some justice, be replied that 
this spread of the burden is effected in considerable measure by 
the War Damage Act, but this Act deals only with the direct 
physical damage and takes no account of the indirect losses to 
local authorities as a consequence of damage and destruction 
within their areas. Secondly, this rent-charge would secure some 
general payment of ‘ betterment’ which otherwise is so capable of 
eluding the net of recovery. 

Thirdly, it would avoid casting upon local authorities a capital 
burden of interest and repayment, which they will be unable to 
bear. Fourthly, it would avoid competition in the money markets 
between local authorities each needing to raise money for meeting 
the cost of replanning and reconstruction with the almost inevitable 
result of interest rates being raised to the detriment of all. It 
may well be that the grant of loans to local authorities would 
need to be rationed by the Treasury or some national body in 
order to secure equality of treatment by reference to national 
and local needs and to the available resources of materials and 
labour. All this would be no more than a part of planning, which 
must connote the restriction of the freedom of each in the interests 
of all. 

It would be a cardinal feature of the scheme that the proceeds 
of the rent-charge should be kept separate from the National 
Budget, should be earmarked for the specific purpose of replanning 
and reconstruction and should be immune from being raided. 


SOME DIFFICULTIES 


Local authorities could be required, where appropriate, to 
bring into account their receipts under the War Damage Act and 
also any receipts from their planning projects in the form of 
rents etc. It may well be that at various points it would be 
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difficult to segregate planning projects from the normal provision 
of services, and there might be a tendency on the part of some 
authorities who had failed to provide before the war for social 
services, housing etc, in the measure needed, to seek to make 
up the leeway under the guise of replanning and reconstruction. 
It ought not to be difficult to deal with these. 

_ There is also, of course, the fact that present valuations tor 
Schedule A or for rating are very uneven between districts and 
indeed between properties. A nearly perfect system would be to 
have a uniform national system of valuation for all purposes : 
for taxation,’ rating, death and estate duties, ascertainment of 
compensation for acquisition etc. To make such a valuation 
would take some years—and we cannot wait. It may be also 
that the rent-charge should be levied only on land and not on 
buildings as well. This is a controversial matter—and again we 
cannot wait. 


IS THERE AN ALTERNATIVE ? 


It will also be objected that small property owners and notably 
owner-occupiers of small dwellings will have to bear a new burden. 
Well, it would be so. But what is the alternative? If the cost 
is borne by the national exchequer it will mean higher direct 
taxation and the most fruitful field of this is and will remain pre- 
cisely that section of income earners who constitute the bulk of 
owner-occupiers. If the cost is borne by the rates they again 
will pay and their share would most probably be a larger and 
certainly a much less equitable one. 

I invite consideration of this proposal, not as possessing 
socialist perfection, or, indeed, more than rough equity. My 
concern is to avoid endangering replanning and reconstruction 
by throwing a burden on local finances which they could not bear, 
and also to avoid the creation of further long-term debt. Debt 
is the easy way of today and the millstone of tomorrow. Either 
we pay out of income or we borrow. To bear the cost as it is 
incurred out of income, whether by taxation or by rates, would 
be to penalise unfairly the present for the future. My proposal 
is a sort of mean of the two methods: we borrow for a fixed and 
relatively short period and at the same time provide out of each 
year’s income the interest on the money borrowed and the annual 
sum required to repay the debt. Those who would pay both these 
charges would be the owners of land and buildings who, in my 
view, will stand to benefit more than any other class of property 
owners from public expenditure on replanning and reconstruction. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


By Sir Arnold Wilson and Professor Hermann Levy! 
A Review by F. Stilwell 


This is Volume 2 of an exhaustive investigation into the question of 
Workmen’s Compensation, the first volume having been published two 
years ago, and deals with the need for reform. 

It is difficult to do justice in a small compass to such a book. The 
authors have shown commendable zeal and have surveyed the question from 
every possible angle. j 

It was in 1897 that Parliament introduced the new principle of pro- 
viding compensation for accidents sustained through no fault of the Employer 
or the Employee. The then Home Secretary dealing with the intention 
of the Act said it was ‘ defined and limited so that both parties may know 
where they stand . . . . provided inexpensive methods of settling questions 

. we desire to avoid litigation.’ It has been said that the path to a 
certain place is paved with good intentions; if anything were required to 
show that once more good intentions have gone astray, this book isit. Anyone 
who has practical experience of the subject is aware of difficulties and pit- 
falls which beset his path, but when they are brought together as in this 
book, the result is nothing less than appalling and the need for reform is 
conclusively established. 

The position of a workman even when backed by a Trade Union and 
the best of Solicitors and Barristers is often far from satisfactory, due to 
the state of the law, and without these powerful forces it is hopeless. One 
point that is brought out vividly is that when a workman is injured it is 
nobody’s business to get him well, the law stopping short at the provision 
of compensation where the title to such can be established. Even where 
the right exists there may be no compensation forthcoming or less than 
the proper amount owing to the insolvency of the Employer and the fact 
that he has not covered himself by Insurance. This statement might be 
considered by some to be far-fetched, but the writer of this review has had 
experience during the past few months of a widow and family entitled to 
£600 having to be content with little more than £100 after going to the 
trouble to wind up the Employers’ business, and in another case of a work- 
man having to agree to take his compensation in small instalments long 
after the compensation had accrued due. Any attempt to describe the 
scope of the book in detail would become a mere catalogue of subjects. It 
must suffice therefore to say that its scope is on the broadest possible scale 
and the research upon which it is based is deep and thorough. 

It is regrettable that the Royal Commission on the subject, which held 
many sittings, should not have continued with its work, for it would un- 
doubtedly have been able to place valuable findings before the Inter-depart- 
mental Committee, which is sitting under the chairmanship of Sir William 
Beveridge with the following terms of reference : 

To undertake with special reference to the inter-relation of the 
schemes, a survey of the existing national schemes of Social Insurance 
and allied services, including wotkmen’s compensation, and to make 
recommendations. 

_ Mr. Greenwood, the Minister without Portfolio, to whom this Com- 
mittee is to report, is anxious to have plans for legislation before the end 
of the War, so perhaps the more leisurely methods of the Royal Commission 
may be avoided. 

This book is a complete inditement of the present system and shows 
that change is imperative. It can be recommended to all who are interested 
in the subjects. 


* Volume 2, Need for Reform (O.U.P. 18/-). 
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NOTES ON BOOKS 
Home Affairs 


FOUNDATIONS AND THE FUTURE OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 
by P. H. Winfield (Cambridge 3/6) 

A concise account of the accepted customs which have come to a limited 

extent to influence international behaviour. The impression of unreality 

left by discussion of international law today is mirrored in the author’s 

conclusions: ‘The most serious defect in the system is its failure to 

prevent the outbreak of the appalling conflicts in 1914 and 1939. But 

the blame for that rests not upon International Law but upon the 
society of states itself.’ Without authority there is no law. 

(aC. Hy: 


THE TAXATION OF WAR WEALTH by J. R. Hicks, U. K. Hicks 
and L. Rostas (Oxford 12/6) 

A thorough piece of work on the Excess Profits Tax and the Capital 
Levy for all who are concerned with the arbitrary shifts in the distribu- 
tion of wealth brought about by war and with the problem of offsetting 
them. Professor Hicks writes the more theoretical chapters, Dr Rostas 
those on the working of the two taxes in countries outside Great Britain 
and Mrs Hicks on their past history and future prospects in this country. 
E PT is accepted as ‘ the most efficient way of taxing war gains ’, but 
the authors are less certain about a Capital Levy for dealing with war 
debt. In neither case does the book offer cut-and-dried solutions. 
Its value lies in its close study of the administrative difficulties involved 
in the handling of a problem which has economic as well as social 
implications. ReaG. ny, 

DEMOCRACY MARCHES by Julian Huxley (Chatto & Windus 3/6) 
An admirable little book emphasising the need for a high level of social 
services and describing their integration with live democracy. Might 
be sub-titled ‘ Brush Up Your Democracy’. Having read it socialists 
should lend it to the unawakened. sieSs Ce 


POVERTY AND PROGRESS by B. Seebohm Rowntree (ILongmans, 
Green & Co 15/-) 
Results of a survey of 16,000 York families, 15,000 houses, and relevant 
environmental data. Although the ‘poverty line’ adopted (43/6 
weekly, at 1936 prices, for man, wife and three children) is too low, 
this does not affect the interest and importance of the material pre- 
sented, covering income and expenditure, housing, health, education, 
leisure. An important standard work. lees 


MODERN PUBLICITY IN WAR edited by F. A. Mercer and Grace 
Lovat Fraser for The Studio (12/6) 
A collection of wartime advertisements (including Government pub- 
licity) which will be even more interesting to look back to in ten years’ 
time. J fe Spat Ge 
COOPERATIVE POLITICS INSIDE CAPITALIST SOCIETY by 
Fred Longden (Cornish 8/6) 
This book is cast into the form of a rejoinder to Consumers’ Cooperation 
in Great Britain, the careful study written a few years ago by a group 
of economists with the encouragement of the CWS. Mr Longden 
argues that the defects and limits of cooperation as discovered by these 
authors are due not to any inherent fault in cooperative principles, but 
to the fact that the movement is working inside capitalist society, and 
subject to its hostility, instead of taking political action for its over- 
throw. The book is a curious medley of political theory, cooperative 
history, and polemical argument, highly idiosyncratic, and considerably 
long-winded for what the author has to say. G. D. H. C, 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING by E and G. McAlister 


AS 


(Faber & Faber 12/6) 

This, as a book of reference, should be very useful. It summarises the 
history of house-building over a hundred years, of housing subsidies, 
of building costs, and of town-planning legislation and administration ; 
it contains a great deal of information, handily summarised, and a dozen 
or so pleasant photographic illustrations, some of which seem to have rather 
slight connection with the text. The constructive side of this book is of 
less-interest ; it does little more than reproduce the policy of the Garden 
Cities Association (now the Town and Country Planning Association) 
and does not really face the problem of land or the difficulties of covering 
this country with Welwyns. But it is well worth reading. M.1.C. 
IT HAPPENED by Maurice B. Reckitt (Dent 12/6) 

Autobiography of a man who has been a Christian Socialist, a National 
Guildsman, a supporter of Social Credit, a croquet champion, a composer 
of light verse and organiser of amateur revues. A pleasantly written 
record of what must have been a very pleasant life. C. 


REPLANNING BRITAIN ed. F. E. Towndrow (Faber & Faber 7/6) 


A summarised report of the Oxford Conference of the Town and Country 
Planning Association, Spring 1941. In 173 pages is contained the 
essence of statements made by eminent planning authorities who by 
their agreement on many fundamental planning principles do much to 
lay the foundation of a national town and country planning policy. 
This book is worthy of serious study by all Socialists. Ee: 


India 


INDIA, THE ROAD TO SELF-GOVERNMENT by John Coatman 


(Allen & Unwin 5/-) 
An outline of the constitutional development of India from 1908 to 
1939, the most useful section being on the working of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms in the Provinces. Anyone who is perturbed by 
the present situation in India will look in vain for any adequate explana- 
tion of the attitude of the national movement. Coatman has little to 
say that is new, and he cites no authorities to back his rather rosy view 
of the economic position of the Indian people. M.N. 


MAULANA ABUL KALAM AZAD: A BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR 


by Mahadev Desai (Allen & Unwin) 
Abul Kalam Azad is the President of the Indian National Congress 
and a leading Muslim scholar. Mahadev Desai is Gandhi’s secretary. 
This book is an answer to those who continue, despite the facts, to regard 
the Congress as a purely Hindu body and the Muslim League as repre- 
sentative of all Indian Muslims. Despite a pedestrian style, it should 
be read for its account of Azad’s life-long struggle to defeat al] attempts 
to divide the Indian people into hostile communities. Mr Desai repeats 
the allegation that coercive methods have been used to extort money 
for the War Loan and War Fund (p. 182). If there is an answer to 
this, it is time Mr Amery gave it. MON: 


THE STRUCTURAL BASIS OF INDIAN EC ‘NOMY by H. 


Venkatasubbiah (Allen & Unwin) 
In the light of his general conclusions about the nature of economic 
activity, Mr Venkatasubbiah outlines the modern development of agri- 
culture and industry in India. He shows the State acting as a collector 
of land revenue, while its failure to promote improved methods of 
cultivation during a period of population expansion gradually reduced 
the peasantry to their present desperate condition. This record of 
the last two hundred years should be read by those who still insist on 
shouldering the White Man’s Burden. There are some useful figures. 
M.N, 
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International 


THE ROOTS OF NATIONAL SOCIALISM 1783-1933 by Rohan 
D’O. Butler (Faber & Faber 12/6) 

A study of the development of the ideology embodied in Nazism rather 
than a complete explanation of National Socialism. Mr Butler’s refusal 
to regard Marxism as a natural product of German philosophy will not 
be universally accepted, and his treatment of Nietzsche is incomplete, 
perhaps misleading. The importance of Moeller van den Bruck seems 
to be exaggerated. 
None the less the book is full of interest and its warning not to be mis- 
taken. The class which upholds and practices a grim and reactionary 
ideology must be destroyed. W. J. 


CHINA SHALL RISE AGAIN by Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek (Hurst & 
Blackett 12/6) 
The talented wife of the Chinese generalissimo explains the mora: issues 
involved for China in the war with Japan and denounces China’s seven 
deadly sins. Ten members of the Chinese Government contribute 
chapters dealing with various aspects of the struggle. Perhaps the 
most interesting are the Reconstruction of Communications, Culture 
and ,Education and Industrial Cooperatives, but one is surprised to 
find nothing about the all-important land question. The writer remarks 
on the help the ‘ democratic ’’ Powers have given to Japan and refused 
to China during the war. D. F. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF MASARYK by Victor Cohen (John 
Murray 7/6 net) 
Most people understand by now that in permitting the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia the men of Munich destroyed the truest example of 
a democratic state which Europe has known. In the same way Masaryk, 
the President-Liberator whose genius created the Czechoslovak Republic, 
stands out as a giant of sanity and wisdom among the leaders of the 
democratic powers. Mr Cohen’s book is a valuable contribution to 
the understanding of the muddled and complicated international situa- 
tion which was the background to the creation of the new state and 
at the same time gives a remarkable portrait of the Grand Old Man 
of Central Europe. C. M. 


HISTORY AS THE STORY OF LIBERTY by Benedetto Croce 
(Allen & Unwin 12/6) 
This book, despite its title, is hardly one for the general reader. The 
subject is historicism rather than history. The author’s meaning is 
not always clear, the style being rather abstract. At other times (e.g. a 
section on ‘ The Anecdote,’ p. 118) the trite and obvious is laboured 
unduly. 
Various remarks about historical materialism suggest that the author 
does not fully appreciate the basis of this outlook. However, his 


criticisms of mystical outlooks are very much to the point. Wey 


SCUM OF THE EARTH by Arthur Koestler (Jonathan Cape 7/6 
net 
Definitely ‘must’ reading for all Fabians. Koestler gives an admirable 
picture of what France was like from September 1939 to the collapse, 
part from the concentration camps, part from Paris, and part in the 
mad flight before the Germans. The wonder, after reading the book, 
is that the French were ever in the war at all: in the France of 1939-40 
all the less delectable aspects of our own war effort appear in reductio 
ad absurdum scale. R. W. B. C. 
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CANADA : AMERICA’S PROBLEM by John MacCormac (Jonathan 
Cape 10/6) 

It is likely that this. book, written by a Canadian, will shock many 
English people, who tend to be complacent about the Empire. Canada 
is subjected to opposing pulls from both the USA and Great Britain ; 
whatever happens to British influence, the USA cannot afford to let 
Canada go her own way. Hence the author foresees several possi- 
bilities ; Canada may be instrumental in bringing the mother country 
and her big neighbour into a closer relationship after the war, she may 
drift from the Empire to a more substantial Pan-America, or she may 
even become the seat of the British Empire itself after defeat or an 
exhausting victory that is no victory. Besides such speculation there 
is a sketch of Canada’s political, economic and social life which is of 
value and interest to the general reader. In these respects it is an 
advanced textbook. 


WHAT TO DO WITH GERMANY ? by T. H. Minshall (Allen & 
Unwin 10/6) 

This book is superior to many others covering similar ground in that it 
nowhere fails to give an objective account of alternative views. This 
is especially so in dealing with the author’s central theme—whether a 
beaten Germany should be left ‘ unified’ and dangerous, or whether 
and by what means the Prussian domination should be methodically 
replaced. There are many possible solutions, and anyone who wants 
to study them ought to read this book. Its imperfections lie, as with 
many other essays on Germany’s future, in the absence of any analysis 
of the economic and social implications of the schemes proposed, as 
between the North and South of Germany, implications which will not, 
as the author seems to assume, be balanced by merely allowing free 
trade between the single German States. H. 


NEW HORIZONS by J. T. Murphy (15/-) and 
RUSSIA ON THE MARCH by J. T. Murphy (John Lane, The Bodley 
Head 3/6) 
The first is a honest unrecriminating book about Communism. As a 
member of the Executive of the Comintern and in other capacities he V 
worked with the leaders in the Kremlin as well as in King Street, and | 
after Lenin’s death himself moved the resolution for the expulsion of 
Trotsky. He traces the weaknesses and division of working-class forces 
in Europe to the initial Communist mistake in 1920 of overestimating 
the revolutionary tendencies of the world, instead of being content || 
first to crystallise the Marxist forces of the International Labour and ia 
Socialist movement. 
One can scarcely say that Murphy trounces the CPGB, its mistakes 
and somersaults, without ‘orders from Moscow’, less severely than he does 
the Labour Party, and it is in the Labour Party that he now finds him- 1 
self, after his inevitable resignation from the CP over one of their I" 
typically stupid bits of theory. i 
Russia on the March was originally called Russia Will March, and ) 
Murphy had the melancholy pleasure of writing, on June 22nd, an | 
‘ I-told-you-so ’ postscript to this sound little analysis of Soviet foreign 4 
policy and war preparations. Not a word of it has been made out of \ 
date. W. W. M. \ 


THE EASTERN MARCHLANDS OF EUROPE by H. G. Wanklyn 
(Philip & Son 12/6) 

This is an excellent book, for both reading and reference, on the geography 

and economic and social organisation of the eastern states created by 

Versailles. Roumania, Bulgaria, Greece and Albania are thus excluded. 


W. W. M. 
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ALBANIA’S ROAD TO FREEDOM by Vandeleur Robinson (Allen 
& Unwin 15/-) 
The future of this small country is undecided: King Zog is in this 
sountry, but so far no provisional government has been recognised. 
Greece has claims on part of its former Southern territory. A good 
case is made out for restoring self-government ; some financial assistance 
from international sources will be essential, however, if the country is 
to be developed and not to fall under the control of its neighbours. 


P: 
HISTORY IN MY TIME by Otto Strasser (Cape 10/6) : 

A history of Europe from Sarajevo to the Reichstag fire. Told by a 
German who was in the midst of it, it is seen from the German angle 
(which does not mean that it has a pro-German bias). Strasser writes 
well and has a quick eye for the dramatically trivial event that helps 
make history. The following points are of interest: The mood which 
led to Nazism was apparent in the German people before Versailles, 
dating in fact from Wilson’s prolongation of the war by four weeks as 
a result of his sophistry. Also a good chapter on German youth and 
its conversion to Nazism, and some statements about the Communists 
which would take a lot of explaining away. J.-A. 


THOSE RAW MATERIALS by C. A. Ward (Allen & Unwin 15/*) 
Contains potted descriptions of the nature and processing of a vast 
range of materials: coal, oil, metals, chemicals, fibres, hides, rubber, 
wood. Quite unreadable as a book yet too brief to be a useful reference 
work, one cannot readily understand the author’s intention. For 
instance, in describing the fractionating and cracking of oil, the treat- 
ment is too technical for a layman yet too elementary for an expert. 
Geography and economics are excluded; no hint given of when things 


are produced, in what quantity and at what price. Pala ve 
THE POLITICS OF VICTORY by Tom Wintringham (Routledge 
5/-) 


RUSSIA AND OURSELVES by Victor Gollancz (Gollancz 2/6) 
These two elongated pamphlets should be read together. Wintringham’s, 
written in May 1941, with a paragraph or two added after June 22nd, 
is a Marxist reproach to the British Communist Party for the revolu- 
tionary defeatist line which was abandoned after that date. It is 100% 
pro-Soviet, and denies that the German-Soviet Pact contained any 
elements of appeasement—though if turning all the national Communist 
parties towards opposition to the war against Fascism was not appease- 
ment, I do not understand the term. There are valuable quotations 
from Lenin etc. in the book; the preface ends with the demand that 
the ‘ criminal pessimism’ of the C P leadership during the war period 
should be acknowledged. On that point Wintringham might with 
advantage read the letter sent by Harry Pollitt to the press on July 8th 
and quoted in full on page 118 of Gollancz’s book. The C Pis not 
acknowledging anything. 

Gollancz’s book has been described as anti-Soviet—why, I cannot 
imagine. The whole of the first part is a passionate plea for Anglo- 
Soviet solidarity, containing only the most discreet references to past 
appeasement policies of the Soviet Union; it is very well written. The 
last third is mainly a reasoned impeachment of the policy of the British 
Communist Party up till June 22nd; I do not think that it will cut very 
much ice with Communists, whose strong point is not consistency or 
even the appearance of consistency. But it gives the ar ae 


